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necessary to first understand in order to believe/' said
Guitmond, bishop of Aversa, "but first to believe in
order to understand afterward." Later on Saint
Thomas said: "The truth of reason is not in contradic-
tion to the truth of the Christian faith/' But the
scholastics had also studied Aristotle (they knew him
through bad Latin translations which had been made
from the Arabic); full of admiration for his logic, they
thought that in employing his process of reasoning
they could solve the questions which the church had
not settled. These questions were often singularly
subtle: "Whether God was able to know more things
than he did know?" (Peter Lombard.) "Whether the
impossibility of being engendered is a constituent prop-
erty of the first person of the Trinity ?" (Duns Scotus.)
"Whether the body of the resurrected Christ bore
scars ?" "Whether the dove in which the Holy Spirit
appeared was a veritable bird?" (Saint Thomas.)

The scholastics were hard workers; Duns Scotus,
"the Subtle Doctor," dead at 31, left more than
twelve folio volumes. Saint Thomas, "the Universal
Doctor," has recapitulated in his "Summa" all the ideas
of the Middle Ages; the abridgment of the "Summa"
has remained the manual of theology in the Catholic
seminaries. Raymond Lulle, in the fourteenth cen-
tury, had invented "the grand art," a machine for
reasoning without the employment of intelligence. But
as the scholastic philosophers employed only deductive
reasoning without ever examining the facts, they added
nothing to human knowledge. Their philosophy has
remained as they themselves have said, "the hand-
maid of theology,"